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naturally be classed as dealing with Greek life and 
so be set on a shelf with Bliimner and Tucker, 
though it gives little space to dress and home usage 
and far more to -the relation between the individual 
and the state, to physical environment, occupations 
and economics. The reader, however, who looks to 
it for an intensive study of the fifth century will be 
disappointed. Wishing to take for granted in his 
public no knowledge of either earlier or later condi- 
tions, the author ranges at large from the Minoan 
Age to Alexander. Discursiveness is in fact his 
most striking — perhaps we should add, most agree- 
able — trait. With an eye single to the picturesque, 
he gives impromptu utterance to whatever chances 
to come into his mind, however remote it may be 
from the subject under consideration. An instance 
is his statement on p. 43, n. 2, that "the Greek world 
is, in general, a jamless world". This habit affects 
not only individual statements but whole chapters. 
For example, in the chapter entitled Gentleness, or 
the Rule of Religion, in which the reader has a 
right to expect a treatment of religion in its bear- 
ing on gentleness, the author busies himself with 
the social-economic tendencies of the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. Only in closing does he bring in the 
Delphic oracle as an expounder of the law of 
gentleness, whereby Apollo becomes the savior of 
society. Long ago this high opinion of the oracle, 
championed by Curtius, was discarded. In these di- 
gressions his knowledge often proves inexact; he 
readily accepts tentative theories as facts; especially 
he has vitiated his treatment of Solon's legislation 
and of other early topics by a too close dependence 
on Glotz, whose authority he overestimates. 

If, however, instead of taking the volume seriously, 
the reader will regard it as a pleasant diversion, he 
will find in it much to admire. The author brings 
to his work a vivaciou; style, local coloring from 
his residence in Greece, illustrative material rang- 
ing over nearly all ages and countries, and many 
fresh ideas from Wilamowitz-Mollendorff and from 
the French economists like Cavaignac, Francotte and 
Guiraud — suggestions which have not yet found 
their way extensively into the histories of Greece 
and hence may be unknown to those who have not 
read such authors. His chief service lies in pop- 
ularizing this relatively new material. In order not 
to omit anything he has informed us that "there 
was more true equality in Turkey under Abdul 
Hamid than in the United States under Roosevelt". 
Many of his countrymen will doubtless enjoy this 
remark as an especially good slur on America. 

Allowance should be made for the author's ideal- 
izing tendency. His picture of labor in the fifth 
century, when artists, free artisans and slaves all 
worked together on a social level and for pure love 
of their art, is too beautiful to be true. Again, if 
the Athenians of the age of Pericles were super- 
humanly good and great, why did their character 



collapse so suddenly on the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian war? It is easier to believe that they had 
never quite attained perfection, and that their de- 
terioration after the Periclean age has been greatly 
exaggerated by some authors. As too often hap- 
pens in the case of popular works, this volume sac- 
rifices balance and sobriety to attractiveness. With 
these various cautions, however, it may be recom- 
mended to the general reader as unusually sugges- 
tive and illuminating. 
Columbia University. George Willis Botsford. 



Metaphor and Comparison in the Epistulae ad Luci- 
lium of L. Annaeus Seneca. By Charles Sidney 
Smith. Johns Hopkins University Dissertation. 
Baltimore (1910). Pp. 192. 

This lengthy dissertation is an endeavor to show 
how extensively Seneca made use of metaphor and 
comparison, the spheres from which he derived these 
figures, and the way in which he handled them. The 
dissertation was submitted in May, 1906, but was not 
published until 1910. It is unfortunate that Dr. Smith 
could not have made use of D. Steyns's fitude sur 
les metaphores et les comparaisons dans les 
oeuvres en prose de Seneque le Philosophe (Gand, 
1906), which would seem to cover the same ground 
as the treatise under discussion. 

After a brief but excellent bibliography the writer 
devotes seven pages to introductory remarks. Some 
of these pages seem unnecessary as they consist 
merely of quotations from critics, which endeavor 
to indicate the important place in the history of 
Latin literature held by Seneca. The author then 
states (12) that the term "comparison" is used in 
the title of the dissertation, rather than "simile", in 
order to admit didactic comparisons. 

Dr. Smith has collected a large number of exam- 
ples—somewhat over 5000 metaphors and between 
300 and 400 comparisons. The proper arrangement of 
this material is by no means an easy undertaking. 
Anyone who has attempted a task of a similar nature 
appreciates the difficulty in regard to a satisfactory 
classification of figures. The system adopted by Dr. 
Smith is, I believe, the best, and has been employed 
by a number of investigators, for example, Bliimner 
in Studien zur Geschichte der Metapher in Griech- 
ischen (Leipzig, 1891), and the present reviewer in 
The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek Rhetoric 
and Literary Criticism (Chicago, 1005). According 
to this method the metaphorical expressions are 
classified according to the sphere from which they 
are derived. 

The examples collected by Dr. Smith are grouped 
under the following main heads: I Man (17-149); 
II The Realm of Nature (150-172) ; III General 
Notions (173-180). The author's conclusions are 
given in 181 -190. Subdivisions under I are: A. 
Soul, Mind, Emotions (17-27) ; B. The Body and 
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its Conditions (27-55) ; C. Shelter and Clothing 
(55-62) ; D. Family and Daily Life (62-81) ; E. 
Religion and Mythology (81-84) ; F. Farming, 
Hunting, Fishing, Horsemanship (84-90) ; G. Arts 
and Trades (90-102) ; H. Commerce and Travel 
(102-126); I. Warfare (127-135); J. Law and Pol- 
itics (135-149). Under II, the Realm of Nature, 
we find: A. The Animal Kingdom (151- 
157) ; B. The Vegetable Kingdom (157- 
159); C. Minerals (159); D. The Elements, 
Weather, Seasons, etc. (159-167) ; E. Land and Sea 
(i68-J72). Finally under III, General Notions, we 
have: A. Properties of Material Objects (174- 
175) ; B. Words indicating General Actions (176- 
180). 

Seneca's favorite sources for figurative expres- 
sions are found to be the relations of master and 
slave; the legal and financial spheres; warfare and 
conflict ; travel by land and sea ; and the human body 
and its affections and diseases. Dr. Smith would ap- 
parently explain Seneca's great fondness for figures 
from the last named source from the fact that Sene- 
ca was always more or less an invalid. It must be 
remembered, however, that such comparisons and 
figures are commonplaces not only in the Greek 
rhetoricians and philosophers, e.g. Isocrates, Gor- 
gias, Dionysius and Plato, but also in the dramatists, 
as, for example, Aeschylus and Menander. 

The range of Seneca's metaphors and comparisons 
is seen to be very large, although they are taken 
mostly from the language of daily life and from the 
commonplaces of philosophy and rhetoric. For Sen- 
eca, the student, had ready to hand in the writings 
of his predecessors a vast wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial. And so Dr. Smith concludes (181) : "Sene- 
ca's claim to distinction as regards the use of meta- 
phor and simile is not on the ground of originality 
in their invention, but is securely based upon his 
great skill in the application and variation of those 
already familiar, and the vividness and detail of 
some of the descriptions with which he accompanies 
them". 

Although the terms are grouped under certain gen- 
eral heads which are given in an introductory table 
of contents, yet it is to be feared that the absence 
of a Latin index containing the more important 
terms at least will impair somewhat the ready use- 
fulness of the work for purposes of reference. 

In conclusion it may be said that the dissertation 
deserves commendation as a careful and painstaking 
piece of work and supports the belief of its author 
that the study of the figurative language of individ- 
ual prose writers is of value in throwing light upon 
Latin style and phraseology (190). 
Columbia University. LaRue Van Hook. 

Excavations at Ostia, the ancient port of Rome, 
are continued with much energy. The principal 
street of the town has now been laid bare for a 
length of nearly 500 yards. Its width is as much 



as eight yards, and it is flanked with porticoes and 
paved throughout, so that the effect is quite im- 
posing. Not far from the gate by which it left 
the town was found a splendid female winged figure, 
a combination of the types of Athena and of Vic- 
tory, which we may suppose decorated the gate 
itself. An extensive cemetery situated outside the 
city walls has been partly explored. In the sand 
beneath the tombs cremation burials of the third 
century B. C. have been found. Many of the public 
buildings of the town have been completely cleared 
and the intervening spaces explored, so that the 
most important quarter of the city now forms a 
connected whole. The baths which had been ex- 
cavated in 1888 have been further examined, and 
their beautiful mosaic pavements with marine scenes 
in black on a white ground have been brought to 
light. Under the palaestra adjoining these baths a 
large reservoir has been discovered. Moreover 
the barracks of the vigiles have been completely ex- 
cavated, as well as the quarter behind the theatre, 
where remains of a Christian church were found, 
which was probably erected in honor of Quiriacus, 
the first bishop of Ostia (268-270 A. D.), but at 
least three centuries after his death. The founda- 
tion of the city of Ostia, which is now under ex- 
ploration, is to be connected with the Ostian ques- 
torship in 266 B. C, since no trace of anything 
earlier has been discovered on the site. — From The 
Nation of January 25, 1912. 



A book that ought to prove very helpful in school 
work — aye, even in college work — is Latin Word 
Formation, by Paul R. Jenks (D. C. Heath and Co. 
Pages iv + 81, 50 cents). After two pages of 
introductory matter, which seeks to define 'root', 
'stem', and 'base', the author treats Nouns derived 
from Verbs (3-16), Nouns derived from Nouns 
(16-20), Nouns derived from Adjectives (20-23); 
Adjectives derived from Verbs (24-27), from 
Nouns (27-34) J Verbs derived from Nouns or 
Adjectives (35-39), from other Verbs (40-43) ; Ad- 
verbs (44-45) ; Compounds (46-49) ; Prepositions 
in Composition (50-76) ; General Derivatives (77- 
81). A sample of the method will be helpful here. 
Under Nouns derived from Nouns the suffixes tor, 
trlx; or; id, tio, tus; es, tura, (t)ium; men, men- 
turn, bulum, (c)ulum, brum, crum, trum are con- 
sidered, and lists of examples embracing all words 
showing these suffixes which appear in the De 
Bello Gallico 1-5, In Catilinam 1-4, Pro Lege Ma- 
nilla, Pro Archia, and Aeneid 1-6 are given. Simi- 
lar lists are given everywhere throughout the book. 
Every teacher must be grateful for these lists, 
which give material for practice in the important 
field of word formation which has nowhere been 
accessible so readily or so completely before. The 
lists of examples in the 25 pages devoted to prepo- 
sitions in particular appeal to me. There is just 
space left to commend another feature: Mr. Jenks 
has most wisely given no meanings in the lists. 
Here, then, is drill-material in abundance for every- 
body, of a most practical sort. C. K.- 



